ROOM   VI

Messina never journeyed to the North but learnt in
Italy the technique of oil painting from Petrus Christus
who was, at one time, employed with Antonello at
the court of the Duke of Milan.

The National Gallery is rich in having four examples
of the art of this distinguished painter.

The Salvator Mundi (No. 673) is Antonello's
earliest signed work and is dated 1465. The picture
is painted entirely in oils and is more Flemish than
Italian in character. It is executed with a geometrical
symmetry and careful finish. It will be noticed, indeed,
that the artist has lowered the position of the Saviour's
pointing hand and that the outlines of the fingers, as
they were in their first position, are still visible.

The Self-Portrait (?) (No. 1141) has an equally
miniature-like refinement despite its breadth of model-
ling. Nothing is left to the imagination and even the
remains of the artist's shaven beard are indicated with
extraordinary precision.

The St. Jerome in His Study (No. 1418) has
caused the critics much confusion and for a long time
the picture was considered to be of Flemish origin; it
has been attributed even to Van Eyck and to Memlinc.
The picture is a treasury of fastidious detail. We look
through an arch into an imposing hall with a vaulted
roof and tessellated floor. The Saint's desk, which is
dominated by a crucifix, is raised upon a dais in the
middle of the hall and a corridor runs on either side.
The right-hand corridor forms a colonnade of slender
pillars under which Saint Jerome's lion approaches his
master.

Saint Jerome, sitting at his desk in a chair of inlaid
wood, is reading a richly-illuminated book. His car-
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